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Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  FROM  WASHINGTON."    Items  of  interest  to  women,  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

--o~>0co  — 

Homemakers  »-  does  somebody  in  your  family  waste  hard-earned  money  every 
year,  by  spreading  good  paint  in  the  wrong  place?  If  the  answer  is  "yes,"  you'd 
better  listen  to  these  weekly  news  notes  from  Washington.  Our  correspondent  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  giving  us  a  paint  lesson  tod.ay  —  but  I'll  let  her 
apeak  for  herself: 


"If  you  see  a  story,"  she  says,   "entitled  'Home  Owners  Waste  Money  Using 
T7rong  Kind  of  Paint,'  it  will  pay  you  to  read  it  carefully.     For  that  story  comes 
from  the  Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  Forest  Service  is  to  study  paint  problems. 

"Dr.  F.  L.  Browne,  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, says  that  home  owners  waste  a  lot  of  paint  money.     They  spread  good  paint  in 
the  wrong  place,  or  they  try  to  cover  old  paint  with  new  paint  that  is  chemically 
incompatible,  or  they  try  to  cov^r  heavy  colored  pigments  with  a  1 ight  tint,  or 
white . 


"Another  mistake  they  make  —  if  the  new  coating  is  of  a  different  type 
from  the  old  --is  applying  lignt  paint  over  another  light  paint.     If  the  two 
paints  are  not  similar,  the  new  joat  won't  last  long,  and  it's  likely  to  check 
or  scale  off  quickly.    Worse  yet,  it's  likely  to  leave  a  surface  that  won't  be 
desirable  for  further  repainting. 

"According  to  Doctor  Browne,  white  or  tinted  paints  applied  over  brown, 
green,  or  deep  red,  for  example,  often  fail  very  rapidly  and  leave  bad  surfaces 
for  further  repainting.  The  new  coat  scales  off  within  a  few  years,  and  leaves 
a  house  that's  unsightly,  and  dilapidated  looking." 

Well  —  I 've  seen  plenty  of  those  houses.     But  what  is  a  homemakers  to  do, 
if  she's  tired  of  a  green  house,  or  a  brown  house,  and  wants  a  nice  nuat  white 
house? 


This  question  must  have  occurred  to  our  Washington  correspondent,  too, 
for  here's  the  answer,  from  Doctor  Browr.e:     "Have  the  old  coat  of  paint  burned 
off  completely  before  applying  a  new  coat  —  that  is,  if  the  type  of  paint  is  to 
be  changed  radically.     Burning  off  the  old  coat  will  prevent  future  scaling. 
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Now  let's  hear  from  Doctor  Browne  directly  —  or  at  least  a  direct  quo- 
tation.   He  says,   "In  maintaining  the  paint  on  a  house,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
experiment  with  a  different  brand  each  time  you  paint  the  house.     Start  oat  with 
one  kind  of  good  paint  when  the  house  is  new,  and  then  stick  to  that  for  all 
subsequent  paintings. 

"If  you  want  a  radical  change  in  color  scheme  at  any  time,  get  competent 
advice,  so  you  won't  risk  upsetting  the  whole  maintenance  program  through  incom- 
patibility of  paints." 

And  now,  a  few  words  from  our  correspondent.     She  says  she  helped  paint 
a  house  herself,  when  she  was  young  and  limber,  and  although  she  had  nothing  to 
do  with  buying  the  paint ,   she  did  help  select  the  paint  brushes .     It  was  her  job 
to  see  that  they  were  placed  in  raw  linseed  oil  when  the  day's  work  was  done. 

"If  you  want  to  know  all  about  the  selection  and  care  of  paint  brashes," 
she  says,   "write  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C., 
for  a  copy  of  the  bulletin  entitled  'Painting  on  the  Farm.'     You'll  find  plenty 
of  advice  about  •painting ,  too  —  and  calcimining,  and  varnishing  and  enameling." 

There  you  are,  homemakerc.   .   .  If  you  need  this  bulletin,  here's  your 
chance  to  send  for  it. 

And  now,  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  learning  our  lesson  on  house  painting, 
our  correspondent  concludes  her  letter  with  a  recipe  for  strawberry  ice  cream. 

"It's  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,"  she  says,   "and  everybody  here 
thinks  it's  perfectly  delicious.     There  are  five  ingredients:  Strawberries, 
sugar,  cream,  lemon  juice,  and  salt. 

"But  here's  the  recipe,  with  the  proper  amounts  of  each  ingredient: 
Strawberries ,  one  and  one-half  quarts;  sugar,  one  and  one-half  cups;  cream 
(that  means  single  cream),  two  cups;  lemon  juice,  one  to  two  tablespoons;  salt , 
one-fourth  teaspoon. 

"To  make  the  ice  cream  mixture,  you  first  wash  and  cax>  the  strawberries. 
Chop  them,  cover  with  the  sugar,  and  let  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  two  or  three 
hours.     Then  press  the  sweetened  berries  through  a  colander.    Add  the  cream,  the 
lemon  juice  and  the  salt,  and  freeze.    Use  a  freezing  mixture  of  one  part  salt 
and  four  to  six  parts  ice.     Tarn  the  crank  of  the  freezer  slowly.    After  freezing 
remove  the  dasher,  pack  the  freezer  with  more  ice  and  salt,  and  let  the  cream 
stand  for  an  hour  or  more  to  ripen  in  flavor." 

Well,  that  does  sound  good.     How  about  strawberry  ice  cream  for  dessert 
tomorrow,  with  a  piece  of  angel  food  cake? 

I'll  be  with  you  again  on  Monday. 


